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What Is Ahead for 
Occupied Japan? 


Eighth Anniversary of Raid on 
Hawaii Calls Attention to 
Former Enemy Nation 


HE Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor 

eight years ago this week. The 
Sunday morning raid, on December 7, 
1941, killed nearly 3,000 American 
fighting men. The attack crippled our 
Navy’s fleet in the Hawaiian harbor. 
And it forced us into World War II. 

It took nearly four years of hard 
fighting to whip the Japanese. In the 
fourth year we dropped two atomic 
bombs on Japan. Victory came quickly 
then. The Japanese commanders sur- 
rendered formally, on September 2, 
1945, aboard the American battleship 
Missouri, in Tokyo Bay. 

The victory won, we took over con- 
trol of Japan. With General Douglas 
MacArthur directing our occupation, 
we set out to end the militarism of 
the Japanese, so that they never again 
could think of war against us. We 
began to teach the people the ways of 
democracy. 

Now we are talking of a peace treaty 
for Japan. General MacArthur favors 
it. He believes the Japanese have 
learned to govern themselves demo- 
cratically, so it is possible to end our 
controls. The Japanese naturally are 
eager for the treaty. It would mark 
their return to independence after a 
lost war. 

Writing a peace treaty for Japan is 
not, however, going to be easy. Thir- 
teen countries must be consulted, in- 
cluding Russia. These nations were 
in the war against Japan, although 

(Concluded on pages 2 and 3) 
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FITZPATRICK IN ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 


THE CIO AND AFL, our two top labor organizations, still refuse to get together 


Labor Fights Communism 


This Action and Other Recent Developments Demonstrate Once More 


the Vital Role that 


RGANIZED labor is “cracking 

down” on Communists and Com- 
munist sympathizers in unions. Many 
observers think this action is the most 
important development of the year on 
the U. S. labor front. 

The Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations, one of America’s big labor 
federations, recently expelled two 
unions that have been charged with 
following Communist policies. At the 
same time the CIO executive board 
was given the power to expel other 
unions for pro-Communist activities. 

Walter Reuther, a top CIO official 
and the auto union president, explained 
the “crack-down”’ in these words: 

“.. the CIO (cannot) exist part 
trade union, dedicated to the ideals 


Trade Unions Are Playing in 


and objectives of a trade union move- 
ment, and part subservient to a for- 
eign power ... The Communist mi- 
nority in our organization, like the 
disciplined Communist majorities 
throughout the world, want the rights 
and privileges without the obligations 
and responsibilities .. . 

“They are not a trade union group 
... They are colonial agents using 
the trade union movement as a base 
of operations in order to carry out 
the needs of the Soviet Foreign 
Office.” 

The action of the CIO is the climax 
of a bitter struggle that has gone on 
for some time. During the years 
before the war, the Communists, by 
keeping their party identity secret, 





Be Witty, but Not Cruel! 
By Walter E. Myer 


OU can tell a 

great deal about 
a person by the 
things he laughs at. 
Many, for example, 
laugh at the mis- 
fortunes of others. 
An accident, even though painful, is 
often regarded as quite amusing. And 
there are people who think it is very 
funny to make biting, sarcastic remarks. 
Their wit has a hard edge. Frequently 
it hurts those at whom it is directed 
and it fails to amuse others. 

One who uses his wits to hurt feel- 
ings or to cause discomfort, or one 
who enjoys seeing others in difficult 
situations, has in him a streak of cruelty. 
It is revealed by his jokes, his conver- 
sation, his laughter. It disfigures his 
personality, makes enemies of those who 
bear the brunt of his “wit,” and loses 
the respect of those who are present 
when his barbed tongue inflicts wounds 
upon its victims. 


Walter E. Myer 


It is a pity that humor should be 
perverted to such uses. Humor at its 
best is a saving grace. It helps us 
through many difficulties. It makes life 
pleasant and happy. 

And humor at its best is kindly. A 
person with a fine sense of humor sees 
amusing angles to the most serious 
problems. He is frequently finding 
something to smile about; frequently 
suggesting something surprising or ri- 
diculous, and doing so in such a way 
as to give everyone a laugh and to 
give no one pain. 

That was the sort of humor which 
Abraham Lincoln possessed, and which 
carried him and his associates through 
many trying hours. It is the kind which 
all should try to develop. 

A world without humor would be a 
dull place, and an individual without 
a sense of humor misses the greatest 
joys which life affords. But a sense 
of humor should develop along with 
one’s other appreciations. It may be 


expected to change as one proceeds 
with his education and becomes more 
mature. Situations and jokes that once 
seemed hilarious will lose their humor, 
while incidents that once seemed mirth- 
less will become funny. 

It seems too bad that so many peo- 
ple, if one may judge by the roars of 
laughter that emerge from crowds at the 
movies, have ceased to grow in their ap- 
preciation of humor. They laugh at 
stupid and pointless jokes which might 
amuse a 10-year-old, but which should 
not impress one who has passed the 
childish age. 

One trouble with our humor may be 
that we overwork it. No one can be 
funny all the time, and no one should 
try to be. Humor in moderation, humor 
that is discriminating, that is kindly 
and considerate—humor of that kind 
may well be practiced and appreciated. 
It should be cultivated by everyone. 
Humor of this kind is an art which may 
be acquired by any intelligent person. 


Life of Our Nation 


managed to get into many unions, and 
tried to use them to promote commu- 
nism. By working diligently and by 
playing on the grievances of the work- 
ers, Communists were able to attain 
an influence far out of proportion to 
their actual numbers. 

The “crack-down” on the Commu- 
nists and their sympathizers is ex- 
pected to have several results. For 
one thiny, it may give labor more in- 
fluence on the national political scene. 
While labor has been playing an in- 
creasingly important role in politics 
in recent years, ‘t has sometimes been 
hampered by charges that it was “play- 
ing ball with the Communists.” The 
American Federation of Labor (AFL) 
acted to disprove these charges several 
years ago by carrying on a determined 
campaign to expel Communists from 
its organization, and now the CIO is 
conducting the same kind of a drive. 

American labor leaders are also tak- 
ing action against communism on the 
international scene. Right now, AFL 
President William Green and Walter 
Reuther, of the CIO, are in London 
helping to organize a new global trade- 
union group. This organization is be- 
ing formed because of the dissatis- 
faction of labor leaders with the World 
Federation of Trade Unions, an inter- 
national body that has come under 
Communist domination. 

Action against Communists is by 
no means the only important develop- 
ment on the labor scene this fall. In 
fact, labor news in one form or an- 
other has been unusually plentiful in 
the nation’s newspapers in recent 
weeks. 

The coal and steel strikes, the estab- 
lishment of company-financed pension 
plans in several large industries, the 
continuing controversy over the Taft- 
Hartley Act, the role of labor groups 
in the state and local elections held 

(Concluded on page 6) 
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‘the smaller nations and to have only 
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SHOE SHINE? 


Japan Today 


(Concluded from page 1) 


’ Russia entered the Pacific fight only at 
+ the very end, in August, 1945. The 13 


nations make up the Far Eastern Com- 


' mission in Washington, which recom- 
*mends policy toward Japan. 


Members of the commission, in ad- 


‘dition to Russia and ourselves, are 
’ Great Britain, France, Canada, China, 
‘the Netherlands, New Zealand, India, 
_Australia, the Philippines, Pakistan, 
‘and Burma. 


These nations, so far, 
have differed widely on the issue of 


writing a Japanese peace treaty. 


Russia’s attitude presents one diffi- 
The Russians want to leave out 


themselves, the United States, Great 
Britain and China as the treaty nego- 
We have opposed this method 


The Russians, too, are against any 
treaty that would assure the democracy 
we want for Japan. It is the Russians’ 
hope that Japan’s 81 million people 
will go Communist, and this is the goal 
toward which their efforts are directed. 

A solution to this difficulty now 
being considered, if there is no change 
in the Communist position, is: to write 
a peace treaty without Russian partici- 
pation, and to provide, by the treaty, 
for American military bases in Japan. 

Tension with Russia would remain, 
just as it continues in Austria and 
Germany where our efforts to write 
peace treaties have been blocked. But 
such a plan would enable the Japanese 
to govern themselves as an independ- 
ent nation, freed from occupation con- 
trol. At the same time, they would be 
assured of protection by the continued 
presence of American troops. And, 
with military bases in Japan, we would 
have a measure of security against 
new Communist expansion in Asia. 

Australia, for reasons quite different 
from Russia’s, is cool towards the writ- 
ing of a treaty now. Australia fears 
that, given independence, the Japanese 
would set out once again to try to 
dominate Asia—as they tried to do by 
the invasions of Manchuria and China 
in the 1930’s, and by the occupation of 
the Philippines and other territory in 
World War II. 

The Australian government recently 


ei 


opposed the establishment of Japanese 
consulates in foreign countries. This 
step is favored by our State Depart- 
ment to start Japan back toward peace- 
ful diplomatic relations with the rest 
of the world. The Australians feel it 
is much too early to grant such privi- 
leges to a former enemy. 

The Filipinos are also fearful of a 
new, powerful Japan. They are irri- 
tated by the small amount of machin- 
ery they have received, as payment by 
Japan for damages inflicted during the 
war. 

Officials of the United States halted 
deliveries of Japanese machines last 
May. Our feeling was: Japan’s pres- 
ent population of 81 million is increas- 
ing by a million a year. If she ever is 
to have a chance of supplying the 
needs of these people, then Japan must 
keep her industry. 

We and Great Britain appear to be 
closest to agreement, in principle, on 
the desire for an early peace treaty 
with Japan. But a great deal of work 
lies ahead, in ironing out differences 
among the other nations. 

The economic problem, getting Japan 
into a position to earn her living, also 
is of very great concern to us. The 
Japanese now sell about 500 million 
dollars’ worth of goods to other coun- 


RUSSIA 


MANGCHURIA 


The number of bootblacks along this busy street in Tokyo suggests that shining shoes is a thriving business, 


tries. This, however, is only half 
enough to pay for food and raw mate- 
rials that Japan must buy. The Amer- 
ican taxpayer is supplying the differ- 
ence, with yearly grants to Japan of 
about 500 million dollars a year. 

Before the war, Japan controlled 
Manchuria, Korea and much of China. 
From these, from India and other east- 
ern countries, the Japanese got food, 
raw materials for making chemicals, 
cotton, iron ore and other metals. 
More than 50 per cent of Japan’s needs 
were met in this way. 

In turn, the Japanese sold their tex- 
tiles, chemicals and all sorts of ma- 
chine products from bicycles to Diesel 
motors, to the Asiatic countries. Japan 
thus was able to pay her bills with the 
money earned, plus that from sales of 
silk to us and to other western coun- 
tries, and from the income of the Japa- 
nese merchant fleet (third largest in 
the world before the war). 

Now, however, the situation is 
changed. Manchuria and most of 
China are under Communist control, 
and trade with these countries has 
been difficult. India, with trouble in 
feeding her own people, has no food 
for sale. Japan gets less than 20 
per cent of her needs from Asia 
now. The great merchant fleet is gone, 
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and with it a big source of income. 

Japan, furthermore, is finding it 
hard to sell her silk to the western 
countries. This is especially true of 
the United States, where rayon and 
nylon have largely replaced silk. We 
now are getting some chinaware from 
Japan, but it is hard to see how the 
Japanese can sell enough goods to us 
to earn the half billion dollars in 
American help they are receiving 
yearly. 

One partial remedy to these diffi- 
culties is to increase Japan’s farm 
production, so that there will be less 
need for food imports. However, the 
Japanese say that less than 20 per cent 
of their land is fit for cultivation. 
Even with great efforts, increased pro- 
duction at home would not be enough 
to feed the people. 

Japanese businessmen hope that 
some way will be found to buy and 
sell in old Asiatic markets. This would 
reduce their need for dollar help from 
us. The Japanese hope, too, to develop 
a tourist trade, and they want very 
much to rebuild their fleet. If the 
Japanese could do their own shipping 
instead of having to use the vessels 
of other countries, they could cut liv- 
ing costs to a large extent. 

What the Japanese would like most 
to do is to expand and modernize their 
industries, so that they can compete 
for markets more easily against Brit- 
ain, France and other big exporting 
nations, including western Germany. 
To do this, the Japanese need more 
money. They hope it will come from 
American investors and businessmen. 

Progress has been made. Japan’s 
exports are 3 times greater than a 
year ago. Getting Japan into a posi- 
tion to earn all her living costs is, 
however, still a great problem. To 
leave Japan to her own government, 
without a sound economy, might lead 
to unemployment, unrest and a Com- 
munist effort to gain power. This will 
have to be considered in the writing 
of a peace treaty for Japan. 

Setting up the democratic form of 
government has been an easy task, in 
contrast to the job of re-establishing 
the Japanese economy. The people 
have cooperated willingly with Amer- 
ican occupation authorities, and with- 
out visible resentment. 

Unity of command, too, has eased 
General MacArthur’s occupation du- 
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ties. He has an advisory commission 
with Russian, British and Chinese 
members. But the General makes the 
final decisions and thus he is able to 
act speedily. 

The army and navy of Japan were 
done away with at the end of the war. 
Military leaders were dismissed from 
government and their offices abolished. 
The national police force, that once 
could control the whole country, was 
broken up. The police forces are now 
split into community divisions, with- 
out a powerful central office. 

Emperor Hirohito was permitted to 
remain in the postwar government. 
But he was left without power, a figure 
at the head of government just as is 
King George of Britain. Hirohito 
himself renounced the ancient tradi- 
tion that he is a deity, to be worshiped. 
Now he goes around among the peo- 
ple, in civilian dress, making speeches 
praising the occupation. Although he 
has lost his power, Hirohito continues 
to be held in high regard by the Japa- 
nese people. 

A constitution, ending the old dic- 
tatorship, was put into force in 1947, 
providing for a prime minister, a cabi- 
net and a parliament much like that of 
Britain. Women were given the right 
to vote, labor unions were organized, 
democratic schools were established, 
and land reforms were started. In the 
land reform, over 5 million acres has 
been transferred from big, feudal own- 
ers to poor people who used to work on 
the land as serfs or poor renters. 

There have been some signs that the 
conservative government of Prime 
Minister Shigeru Yoshida is trying to 
end some of the occupation reforms. 
An effort to slow down the land reform 
program so as to favor the big owners, 
for example, led to a sharp letter of 
reprimand from General MacArthur. 
And many of the businessmen and 
political leaders, who cvoperated with 
the army in the war against us, are 
still active in Japan. 

On the whole, however, democratic 
progress has been substantial in a land 
that for thousands of years was ruled 
by dictatorial methods. General Mac- 
Arthur believes that the people have 
shown a true “love of freedom.” To 
advance further, he says, the Japanese 





SIGNAL CORPS 


MacArthur and Hirohito 


must be given the “dignity and oppor- 
tunity” of full independence by a for- 
mal peace treaty. 

Tokyo reports say that General Mac- 
Arthur hopes a treaty for Japan will 
be written early next year. If so, there 
are many difficulties that must be over- 
come. It will be necessary to get 
agreement on the treaty among our 
allies. We shall have to decide on an 
attitude toward Russia. We shall have 
to consider the economic problems. 
And we shall have to weigh the ques- 
tion of whether Japan will carry on 
with her present democratic forms of 
government, or whether she will slip 
back toward old dictatorial methods. 


TIS DUTCH FAMILY rented these costumes and had the picture taken in The 
Netherlands, before coming to Brooklyn to live. 
ours now. The old costumes are used mainly for festive occasions. 





Most Dutchmen wear clothes like 


(See letter below). 





Our Readers Say- 








N your November 7 editorial, “Reply 

to Carol,” you pointed out that just 
as we cannot do away with firefight- 
ing equipment because we hate fire’s 
tragedy, we can only be nationally 
secure by building a stronger, might- 
ier military machine. 

The analogy is bad, Mr. Myer. You 
cannot combat fire by building bigger 
matches, nor can you combat war with 
bigger weapons. Throughout history, 
nations have armed to the teeth to 
prevent war, but there has never been 
any result but war. 

In the next paragraph, however, you 
hit the nail on the head. “So long 
as criminals exist, no one would seri- 
ously suggest abolishing our police 
departments.” We have international 
cr'minals, but no international police 
department. In fact, no international 
government at all! 

Yes, Mr. Myer, we have the UN, 
but it is no more a government than 
is one of Truman’s fact-finding boards. 
We won’t try to eliminate crime by 
giving tommy-guns to all our citizens; 
we can’t eliminate war by arming the 
world. It takes a government—not a 
lengue, not a confederation—but a 
government, to stop crime and war. 

It is not enough to “talk peace, work 
for peace, sacrifice for peace.” We 
must make a choice between world 
government and world destruction. It 
may be our last chance to make a 
choice! STEVE SCHANUEL, 

Kirkwood, Missouri 


[Editor’s note: If you will again 
read my editorial, Steve, I think you 
will see that it stresses the urgent 
need of international cooperation and 
action to prevent war. It recognizes 
the fact, however, that so long as 
Russia stands in the way of truly ef- 
fective armament control, our nation 
itself must be prepared to combat any 
“international criminal” whose actions 
may endanger our very existence. 

It is difficult for me to see how a 
world government could be established 
at this time when so much of the 
world—Russia, eastern Europe, and a 
large part of China—is under Commu- 
nist control. Russia will not even 
permit the UN to work effectively; 
she would be even less likely to turn 
her sovereignty over to a world gov- 
ernment. 


Could such a government, minus the 
cooperation of Russia and other Com- 
munist lands, set up a safe and effec- 
tive international police force? Might 
such action hasten rather than prevent 
another world war? 

No one knows for certain the an- 
swers to these questions. The issue 
should be debated up and down the 
land. I am glad to see you expressing 
your views so thoughtfully and force- 
fully.] 

* * * 

I am a Dutch girl who arrived in 
the United States only a few months 
ago. I am now living in Brooklyn 
and I attend high school there. 

Since coming here, I have been sur- 


_ prised at the small number of young 


people who really understand Europe. 
Most of the boys and girls with whom 
I have talked do not seem to realize 
that the people of Holland and other 
countries suffered terribly during the 
recent war. They also seem unaware 
of the fact that Europe has large, 
modern cities. They may not be as 
big as New York but they are, never- 
theless, great centers of industry and 
commerce. 

I should like to add one more thing: 
though I have been here only a short 
while, I like and admire the United 
States very much. 

BRONYA AMARANT, 
Brooklyn, New York 
* * * 


May I modify a statement I made in 
a recent letter? I remarked that 
Great Britain will become the 49th 
state in the Union in the next five 
years. What I meant to say was that 
Britain and the United States will 
come together under a common consti- 
tution and a common government in 
the next 5 to 20 years. 


JERRY MURTAUGH, 
Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wisconsin. 


[Editor’s note: Our readers might 
be interested to know that we have 
received a large number of letters 
commenting on the opinion originally 
expressed by Jerry Murtaugh. Most 
of the letters express the belief that 
Britain will soon recover her strength 
and will not, at least in the foreseeable 
future, become part of the U. S.] 














SPORTS | 


Al ALAI players are once again tak- 

ing to the courts in Spain, Mexico, 
and Cuba, where the sport, a varia- 
tion of handball, is extremely popu- 
lar. Jai alai is pronounced high-lie. 
It was developed in the Basque sec- 
tion of Spain, and it has been a na- 
tional pastime in Mexico and Cuba 
for many years. The season for play- 
ing jai alai usually begins in Decem- 
ber and ends in March. 

The court used for jai alai is similar 
to the American four-wall handball 
court, except that there are only 
three walls and these are usually 
higher than the walls for handball. 
At a distance from the open end of 
the jai alai court are the stands for 
spectators. They are protected by a 
screen similar to the net used behind 
home plate in baseball parks. 

The game of jai alai may be played 
by two players or by teams of two 
or three players each. The ball that 
is used is about the same size as a 
baseball, but it is somewhat harder. 
Called the pelota, it is made of hard 
rubber in the interior and of goat 
skin on the outside. 

The ball is thrown against the wall 
with the use of a long, narrow curved 
wicker basket. The basket is at- 
tached to the player’s arm. Experi- 
enced players manipulate it with daz- 
zling speed and accuracy both in 
catching and throwing the ball. 

The game begins when the ball is 
served off the wall. It must then be 
caught on the fly or on the first bounce 
in the basket and thrown back at the 
wall. The volleying continues until 
one player fails to return the ball. 

In singles, 6 points are usually 
game. In doubles or triples, game may 
be as high as 30 points, though the 
number varies. The system of scor- 
ing is similar to that in handball. 

Most jai alai performers are profes- 
sionals. They often earn as much as 
do major league baseball players in 
the United States. As many as 50,000 
people may watch a game. Fans of 
jai alai are just as fervent in their 
support of individual favorites as are 
the fans who support American base- 
ball and football teams. 

After the First World War, jai alai 
was brought into the United States, 
where it was popular for a time in 
New Orleans, Chicago and other cities. 
It is now played extensively only in 
Miami, where several jai alai stadiums 
have been built. The sport is usually 
played under floodlights at night. 
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The Story of the Week 


Antarctic Expedition 


A number of Norwegian, British, 
and Swedish scientists are taking part 
in a joint expedition to the Antarctic, 
where they will study weather condi- 
tions and search for deposits of vari- 
ous metals. The expedition is being 
sponsored by the Norwegian govern- 
ment. It is scheduled to remain in 
the Antarctic for two years. 

The region in which the scientists 
will conduct their studies was discov- 
ered by Norwegian explorers. It is 
located in that part of the Antarctic 
near the Atlantic Ocean. The name 
of the area is Queen Maud Land. 

The interior of Queen Maud Land 
has never before been extensively ex- 
plored. A German expedition in 1938 
and 1939 took photographs of parts of 
the region from the air but it did not 
penetrate too far into the interior. 

The Germans, though, did find that 
portions of the interior were dotted 
with glaciers which are slowly reced- 
ing into the sea. According to the 
members of the present expedition, 
this situation may be responsible for 
some of the recent unusual climate in 
the United States and elsewhere. 


Colonial Independence 


As a result of a resolution adopted 
recently by the UN General Assembly, 
the former Italian colony of Libya is 
to be granted its independence within 
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NURSES from Burma, who spent two 
years doing post-graduate study at the 
Jersey City, New Jersey, Medical Center. 
Thousands of foreigners come here each 
year to study, so that they can go back 
and help the people of their own lands. 


the next two years. Italian Somali- 
land, under the same resolution, will 
be administered by Italy for the next 
10 years, but later it too will become 
free and independent. 

The third African colony wrested 
from Italy during World War II— 
Eritrea—is to remain under British 
occupation for at least another year. 
In the meantime, a special UN commit- 
tee will study conditions in the country 
and draw up recommendations regard- 
ing its future. 

While the resolution concerning all 
three of Italy’s former African pos- 
sessions was approved by a majority 
of the members of the UN Assembly, 
Russia and several other nations ab- 
stained from voting one way or the 
other. They were opposed to certain 
features of the resolution. 

The UN Assembly was given author- 
ity to vote on the future of the Italian 
colonies by the Italian peace treaty, 
which provided that if the Big Four 




















THIELE IN LOS ANGELES MIRROR 


“THIN ICE FOLLIES” is the cartoonist’s version of the tension and dispute with 
ussia ever the atomic bomb 


could not agree on the disposition of 
the possessions, the Assembly would 
be given the power to make such dis- 
position. The foreign ministers of the 
four wartime allies—the U. S., Great 
Britain, France and Russia—admitted 
they could not reach an agreement in 
the fall of 1948. The problem was then 
turned over to the UN Assembly for 
solution. 


The Coffee Shortage 


According to the Department of 
Agriculture, the present coffee short- 
age will last until 1951. After that 
time, the Department says, there 
should be enough coffee produced to 
take care of all the world’s needs. 

A scientific project to increase the 
output of coffee has been going on in 
Latin America for several years. 
Under the project, agricultural experts 
from the United States have been 
helping coffee growers in such coun- 
tries as Brazil, Guatemala, and El Sal- 
vador to improve the seed they use in 
coffee production and to shorten the 
trees on which coffee beans grow. 
Present trees are about seven feet 
high and are, therefore, hard for 
pickers to get at. 

The current scarcity of coffee is due 
partly to drought conditions in Brazil, 
Guatemala, and several other coffee- 
producing nations. It is also due to 
the fact that, while the demand for 
coffee has increased in recent years, 
production has not gone up to the same 
extent. Before the war, for instance, 
the United States bought 14 million 
coffee bags (about 1°4 billion pounds) 
a year. In 1948, our coffee purchases 
amounted to 21 million bags (about 
234 billion pounds). 


Hall of Fame 


The Hall of Fame reports that a 
large number of people have been 
submitting the names of distinguished 
Americans who they think should be 
elected to the celebrated New York 
institution. Nominations began last 
April 1 and will continue until April 
1, 1950. Some time after that date, 
the College of Electors of the Hall of 
Fame will consider the records of all 
the candidates whose names have been 
put forward and select those to be in- 
cluded in the famous hall. 


Elections to the Hall of Fame are 
held every 5 years. Any American 
citizen is eligible to submit names to 
the College of Electors but all nomi- 
nees must have been dead at least 25 
years. Busts are made of those who 
are chosen, and these are installed in 
the Hall of Fame’s Colonnade on the 
campus of New York University. The 
persons who comprise the College of 
Electors are prominent Americans in 
their own right. They come from 
every state in the Union. 

Some of the great Americans who 
have been elected in previous years 
as members of the Hall of Fame 
are Ralph Waldo Emerson, Booker 
T. Washington, Samuel L. Clemens 
(Mark Twain), Robert Fulton, Abra- 


‘ham Lincoln, and Robert E. Lee. 


Australian Aborigines 


A 24-year-old Australian aborigine 
is now in New York studying singing. 
He is a tenor. When his period of 
training is up, he hopes to go on the 
concert stage in the United States and 
Europe as well as his native country. 

The name of the aborigine is Harold 
Blair. Some businessmen in Brisbane, 
Australia, heard about his singing 


qiltlay 
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ability several years ago and gave him 
a scholarship to a well-known conserv- 
atory in Melbourne. While he was at 
the conservatory, Blair learned French 
and Italian as well as voice and the 
piano. He already knew how to speak 
English. 

The aborigines are the original 
natives who lived in Australia long be- 
fore the arrival of the white man. The 
number of aborigines is rapidly de- 
creasing. At one time, there were 
700,000; now there are only 80,000. 
Most aborigines live on reservations 
operated by the Australian govern- 
ment. Few ever rise above the status 
of unskilled laborer or farm hand. 


U. S. Intelligence 


The Central Intelligence Agency is 
one of the most secretive organizations 
in Washington. While it is an arm 
of the executive branch of the gov- 
ernment, it does not submit an annual 
budget. Its employees are not under 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Service 
Commission, as are the employees of 
almost every other federal agency. 
Congress, which appropriates all gov- 
ernment funds, does not know how 
much the CIA receives. The money 
for the organization is included in 
innocent-looking items in the budgets 
of other federal departments. 

The reason why the CIA’s activities 
are cloaked in mystery is that the 
agency is the top intelligence organi- 
zation of our government. It gathers 
and studies information about the 
activities of foreign nations. It ad- 
vises the President and other high 
officials as to whether any particular 
country is preparing for war, now or 
in the future. The men and women 
it employs provide our government 
with valuable information concerning 
scientific experiments and other devel- 
opments in potential enemy countries. 

According to a recent story by the 
Associated Press, the CIA cooperated 
with other government organizations 
in detecting the fact that Russia has 
produced some kind of atomic weapon. 
Though the Associated Press does not 
say so, CIA agents had, presumably, 
penetrated Russia or a neighboring 
country in order to obtain information 





JUNIOR, a Paris lad, is proud of his tiny speedster that can do 20 miles an hour 


with its miniature motor. 


His father built the car. 


But Junior isn’t much impressed 


by the 1893 automobile, which his dad is driving. 
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about the recent atomic explosion in 
the Soviet Union. 

While some people object to these 
activities on our part, a great many 
American citizens favor the work of 
such organizations as the CIA. They 
realize that, in a world where other 
nations have intelligence networks, the 
U. S., for its protection, must also con- 
duct intelligence operations. 


Disc Jockey Program 


The Voice of America—the State 
Department unit that combats Commu- 
nist propaganda by broadcasting news, 
music, and other programs to foreign 
lands—is winning additional friends 
for the U. S. with an international 














SEIBEL IN RICHMOND TIMES. DISPATCH 


TWO ROOSEVELT SONS are seeking to 
follow their father’s path in political life 


dise jockey show. The program is 
conducted by Martin Block, who for 
many years has had a _ well-known 
dise jockey show in New York City. 

Block has acquired a vast audience 
for his “International Make-Believe 
Ballroom,” which is transmitted a half- 
hour each week. He plays various 
kinds of music on his program and 
keeps up a lively chatter in between 
the records he puts on the turntable. 
He gets requests from such widely 
scattered countries as Sweden, Switz- 
erland, Martinique, Panama, and 
Egypt. 

The audience that listens to the 
show appears to know a good deal 
about modern American music. In 
their letters asking for special records, 
Block’s fans intelligently discuss the 
merits of the latest popular songs. 


Danny Kaye Picture 


Danny Kaye, the comedian, is still 
as funny as ever in a new Warner 
Brothers movie called “The Inspector 
General.” In the picture Kaye plays 
the part of an illiterate Russian of the 
early 1800’s who is mistaken for an 
important government official. The 
star is exceptionally amusing as he 
gets out of one complicated situation 
only to land in another. 

At the start of the story, Kaye is 
an assistant to a medicine man who 
goes from village to village selling fake 
“cures” to ignorant peasants. After a 
period of time, Kaye is thrown into jail 
but he is released when some local 
leaders think that he is the nation’s 
inspector general. The remainder of 
the picture depicts Kaye’s attempts to 
avoid meeting the real inspector gen- 
eral, who has come to the village for 
an official visit. 

Besides Kaye, the cast includes Wal- 
ter Slezak, Gene Lockhart, Barbara 


3ates, Elsa Lanchester, and Alan Hale. 
As in all his previous pictures, Kaye 
sings in his uproariously funny style. 


Christmas Seal Time 


The annual sale of Christmas Seals 
s now under way. Until January 1, 
che public will be asked to buy as many 
seals as possible and thus support the 
work of the National Tuberculosis 
Association and its local chapters. 

The funds raised during the yearly 
Christmas Seal drive are used for 
various beneficial purposes. One is to 
inance research into the causes of 
tuberculosis and methods of curing it. 
Another is to educate the public con- 
2erning the nature of tuberculosis and 
to encourage everyone to be examined 
‘or the ailment. 

A third purpose is to help tubercu- 
osis sufferers who have sufficiently 
recovered from the disease to obtain 
jobs. 

Every year, about 50,000 individ- 
uals in the United States die from 
tuberculosis. According to health au- 
thorities, the disease can be cured if 
it is caught in time. In many com- 
munities, people may be examined for 
tuberculosis free of charge. 


Communist Trials 


National attention, during recent 
days, has been focused on three trials 
involving communism in one way or 
another. 

First, Judith Coplon, a former gov- 
ernment employee, and Valentin Gubi- 
tchev, a Russian who worked for the 
United Nations, are on trial in New 
York for planning to turn U. S. gov- 
ernment secrets over to the Soviet 
Union. Last summer, at an earlier 
trial, Miss Coplon was convicted of 
removing documents from the files of 
the Justice Department for Mr. Gubi- 
tchev. The present trial started in 
November, but was postponed until 
late this month. 

Second, Harry Bridges, a labor 
leader, has been on trial in San 
Francisco for perjury. When Bridges, 
who was born in Australia, became 
a U. S. citizen, he swore he did not 
belong to the Communist Party. Our 
government claims that he was a Com- 
munist Party member at that time. 
Bridges may be deported to Australia 
ind lose his U. S. citizenship if it is 
oroved that he did not tell the truth. 

Third, Alger Hiss, a former State 


Department official, is also accused 
of perjury and has been on trial in 
New York. The government charges 
that when he denied, while under oath, 
he had turned government documents 
over to Communist agents, he was not 
telling the truth. He was tried last 
summer on the same charges, but the 
jury was unable to reach a verdict 
and so a new trial had to be held. 


Trouble in Panama 


A peaceful, orderly government in 
the Republic of Panama has always 
been considered of prime importance 
in maintaining the security of the 
Panama Canal. Recently, riots in the 
little Central American Republic 
caused our government considerable 
concern. 

The trouble started over a disagree- 
ment between Panama’s President, Dr. 
Daniel Chanis, and the Panamanian 
police. (The police are Panama’s only 
armed force; the country has no 
army.) When the disagreement was 
not settled, the police drew guns and 
forced Chanis to resign from his office. 

A new President was appointed, 
but, within a few days, he resigned 
voluntarily and a third President 
came into office. Rioting-and violent 
demonstrations staged by opposing 
factions kept Panama in a turmoil 
while these changes were taking place. 

As we go to press, Arnulfo Arias is 
President of Panama. He held that 
office once before, in 1940. The U. S. 
government refused to recognize his 
recent seizure of power, and expressed 
profound “shock” at the way in which 
Dr. Chanis was forced from office. 


West German Progress 


The West German Republic is gain- 
ing more and more influence. It is 
soon to become a member of the Coun- 
cil of Europe, an organization which 
deals with problems common to the 
nations of that continent. Moreover, 
the Republic is now permitted to es- 
tablish consulates in foreign lands 
to try to increase German trade with 
the rest of the world. 

These concessions were made to 
West Germany by the foreign minis- 
ters of Britain, France, and the United 
States at a recent meeting in Paris. 
It was also agreed that fewer German 
factories would be dismantled than 
had originally been planned. 

In return for these concessions, 
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West Germany has agreed to cooper- 
ate with the Ruhr Authority, the or- 
ganization whose job it is to super- 
vise and control the output of the) 
Ruhr Valley’s great steel mills and 
industrial plants. German officials, 
together with American, British, 
French, and other Allied representa- 
tives, will direct the work of this 
agency. In both World Wars I and II, 
the Ruhr Valley provided Germany 
with a large portion of its military 
equipment and supplies. 


British Nationalization 


The British Labor government is 
permitting the people of that country 
to decide for themselves whether the 
nation’s iron and steel industry shall 
be nationalized. Under a bill that 
was recently adopted by Parliament, 
the government is authorized to take 
over British iron foundries and steel 
mills any time after January 1, 1951. 

But National elections are sched- 
uled to be held before July 31, 1950, 
and thus the voters of Britain will 
have an opportunity to show whether 
or not they want the nationalization 
of iron and steel. If they return the 
Labor Party to power, the industry 
will be taken over by the government. 
If the Conservatives are voted into 
office, the nationalization law will be 
repealed and iron and steel concerns 
will remain in business. 

The Labor government had a chance 
to take over the iron and steel indus- 
try before next year’s elections, but 
it decided not to do so until the peo- 
ple had a chance to express their views 
on the subject. The nationalization of 
iron and steel was one of the promises 
made by the Labor Party when it was 
elected to office in 1945. Important 
industries that have already been so- 
cialized are coal, gas, electricity, the 
railroads, and civil aviation. 

Supporters of the British Labor 
Party say that its decision to hold up 
further nationalization of industry 
until after elections are held proves 
once again how firmly established de- 
mocracy is in that country. 





“THE INSPECTOR GENERAL,” with Danny Kaye, is a current Warner Brothers movie —By Davin BEILEs. 
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_ABOUT FOUR OUT OF FIVE people who are members of unions belong to the 
; CIO or to the AFL. 


Organized Labor 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ast month—these developments all 
‘combine to show once more what an 
‘important part organized labor plays 
‘in the life of the nation. 

Certainly it is necessary for one to 

‘know something about the country’s 

‘leading labor organizations if he is to 

understand the news of the day. There- 
fore, we are devoting the remainder of 
this article to brief sketches of U. S. 
labor groups and their leaders. 

American Federation of Labor. 
Founded in 1886, the AFL is the larg- 
est U. S. labor group. It is com- 
posed of about 107 unions and claims 
more than 7,200,000 members. 

The AFL has long promoted the or- 
ganization of craft unions. That is, 
each craft in an industry has its own 
union, for example, the carpenters, 
teamsters, and so on. 

William Green has been AFL presi- 
dent continuously since 1924. His 
predecessor, Samuel Gompers, was 
president for 37 years. Gompers is 
generally considered to have been “the 
father of trade unionism in America.” 

For many years the AFL did not 
concern itself much with national poli- 
tics, but since the war its policy has 
changed. It has organized a Political 
League to bring pressure on national, 
state, and local lawmakers to support 
its various programs. At the moment 
the Political League is seeking to bring 
about the defeat at the polls of sena- 
tors and representatives who favor 
the Taft-Hartley Act, the law which 
is opposed by most of organized labor. 

In recent weeks the AFL has been 
critical of the CIO for dropping de- 
mands for new wage increases in favor 
of pensions. The AFL has implied 
that it will try to get wage increases 


when the contracts of its unions ex- 
pire. 

Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions. The CIO was set up in 1935 as 
the result of a split in the AFL. At 
that time a difference of opinion arose 
over how to extend the union into 
mechanized industries where increas- 
ing numbers of workers were classified 
as unskilled. Such workers were not 
eligible to join craft unions, since most 
of them worked on assembly lines and 
were not skilled craftsmen in the sense 
of being carpenters, electricians, etc. 

Certain AFL leaders, including John 
L. Lewis, came to the conclusion that 
it was better to organize workers by 
industries rather than crafts. They 
wanted all workers in each industry 
to belong to the same labor 
organization. In other words, 
they favored industrial rather 
than craft unions. 

The newly formed CIO met 
with quick success in the auto- 
mobile and other highly 
mechanized industries. The 
organization has 39 unions 
today and claims about 6 
million members. From the 
beginning, it has. been very 
active in politics, and—like 
the AFL—is supporting the Fair Deal 
program of President Truman. Philip 
Murray heads the CIO. 

Although there has been talk from 
time to time about a merger of the 
CIO and AFL, intense rivalries among 
leaders of the two groups make it 
unlikely that unity will be achieved 
in the near future. 

Independent Unions. A number of 
good-sized unions are affiliated with 
neither the AFL nor CIO. It is be- 
lieved that about 2% million workers 
belong to this classification of unions. 

Among the independent groups are 
several of the railroad brotherhoods. 
For the most part, these are craft 


Green, Walter Reuther, and Harry Bridges. 


unions, representing engineers, fire- 
men, trainmen, and so on. 

Some independent unions were for- 
merly in the AFL or CIO but with- 
drew for one reason or another. One 
such group is the United Mine Work- 
ers, headed by John L. Lewis. This 
union has at various times been affili- 
ated with both of the two big federa- 
tions. 

Organized labor has produced a 
number of outstanding leaders. Here 
are short sketches of the men whom 
the New York Times recently called 
“the Big Five in labor’: 

William Green. The 16-year-old 
president of the AFL is a native of 
Ohio. He left school at an early age 
to work in the coal mines and, as a 
United Mine Workers official, he 
served under John L. Lewis quite a 
long time. 

For a number of years, Mr. Green 
did not want his organization to come 
out openly for any party or candidates, 
for he felt that if the AFL supported 
a losing party, the winner would “take 
it out” on labor. Now, however, he 
is convinced that the AFL must take 
a definite stand in supporting candi- 
dates who are favorable to labor. 

Philip Murray. The head of the 
CIO is, like Mr. Green, a former coal 
miner and a former official of the 
United Mine Workers. In 1937 he 
became president of the United Steel 
Workers, and he still heads this group 
as well as the CIO. 

A soft-spoken, patient man, Murray 
can be extremely “tough” on occasions 
—as the Communist groups in the CIO 
found out last month. He was born 
in Scotland but came to this country 
as a youth. 

Walter Reuther. The president of 
the United Automobile Workers, CIO, 
red-headed Walter Reuther is a strong 
supporter of Mr. Murray. A fiery 
leader and a good speaker, he is gen- 
erally considered the outstanding 
“younger” labor leader of the coun- 
try. He is 42 years old. 

A native of West Virginia, Reuther 
has lived in Detroit for many years. 
In the 1930’s he played a major role 
in “unionizing” the powerful automo- 
bile industry. 


John L. Lewis. The head of the 


United Mine Workers was character- 
ized by a recent biographer as “the 
most powerful and dramatic product 
of the history of American labor.” 





Certainly he has been in the headlines 
more than any other labor leader. The 
strikes he has frequently called in 
the coal mines have often aroused 
public resentment, but most miners are 
reported to feel that he has greatly 
improved their lot. 

Mr. Lewis led the drive to organize 
the CIO during the 1930’s. Later he 
broke away from that organization, 
just as he had earlier broken away 
from the AFL. Then, after some 
years, he went back into the AFL, only 
to break away again after a while. 

He has been similarly changeable in 
political matters. At one time he and 
President Franklin Roosevelt were 


good friends and worked in close har- 
mony. As time went on, however, 
Lewis ended his friendly relationship 
with Roosevelt and came to hate him 
deeply and bitterly. 

Supporters of Mr. Lewis say that he 
is honest, courageous and independ- 
ent. Opponents contend that he is 
whimsical, inconsistent, and danger- 
ously irresponsible. 

Harry Bridges. Although he is not 
as well known as the other leaders we 
have mentioned, Bridges has achieved 
considerable power as head of the 
longshoremen’s union. He directed 
the strike that tied up shipping in 
Hawaii for a number of months earlier 
this year. 

Bridges has long been charged with 
being a Communist. The CIO is con- 
sidering whether or not to expel both 
him and his union from its ranks. 
Moreover, government has charged 
that Bridges was guilty of perjury 
when he told a naturalization board in 
1945 that he had never been a member 
of the Communist Party. Bridges is 
now on trial in California. If con- 
victed, he may be deported to his native 
Australia. 

The general atmosphere surround- 
ing labor-management activities has 
changed immeasurably since the be- 
ginning of the century. At that time, 
and even much later, when workers 
were trying to gain the right to be- 
long to unions and to be represented 
by elected leaders, strikes were often 
accompanied by violence. Manage- 
ment was frequently as much to blame 
as were the workers when outbreaks 
of fighting occurred. 

Today, both labor and management 
have adopted more reasonable atti- 
tudes. Labor leaders are careful to 
see that union members stay strictly 
within the law, and that they do not 
take part in violent activities when 
they are on strike. Management, in 
its turn, has accepted the fact that 
workers have a right to be represented 
by their union leaders. It does not 
try to provoke acts that will bring on 
violent outbreaks. 

Part of this change has been 
brought about by new laws, and part 
of it has come as labor and manage- 
ment have learned to “live together.” 

Drew Pearson in a recent column 
pointed to an instance that illustrates 
the changed atmosphere. During the 
recent steel strike, Mr. Pearson said, 
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FIVE TOP LABOR LEADEHS (left to right) are John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, William 
Mr. Bridges’ future is uncertain (see article). 


Ben Moreell of Jones and Laughlin 
Steel Corp. sent coffee and doughnuts 
to the strikers while they were picket- 
ing the plant. He also had huts built 
and equipped with heaters, so that the 
strikers might keep warm. 

These acts—and others performed 
by both union officials and employers 
—signify a new day in labor-manage- 
ment relations. 

Union leaders and employers still 
disagree on many points, and the na- 
tion still has costly strikes. However, 
the fact remains that the bitterness 
and violence which accompanied la- 
bor disputes in the past have largely 
disappeared. 
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Employment Clerk: “Chief, there is an 
applicant here who says he used to make 
a living by sticking his right arm in a 
lion’s mouth.” 

Chief: “(How interesting. What’s his 


name?” 
Clerk: “Lefty.” 
* * * 


Bob: “You think Henry belongs in the 
State Department?” 
om: “I certainly do. He is a born 
diplomat. Only yesterday he tactfully 
convinced his wife that she would look 
too fat in a fur coat.” 


* * * 


Visiting Professor: “I want to con- 
gratulate your daughter on her essay, 
‘The Influence of Science on ,the Prin- 
ciples of Government.’ ” 

Father: “Thanks. Now I hope she will 
begin to study the influence of the vac- 
uum cleaner on the carpet.” 


* * * 


Foreman: “How long have you been 
working here?” 
Apprentice: 
in that door.” 


* * * 


“Ever since you walked 


A budget tells us what we can’t afford, 
but it doesn’t keep us from buying it. 


* * * 


A certain village newspaper had not 
been able to find any good news for sev- 

















COLIN IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 
“This is Uncle Willie—he invents things” 


eral weeks, Suddenly a terrible storm 
hit the community and a live wire fell 
across the street. The city editor sent 
out two reporters—one to touch the wire, 
the other to write the story. 





Your Vocabulary 











The italicized words in the sentences 
below appeared recently in Newsweek. 
Match each with the following word or 
phrase whose meaning is most nearly 
the same. Correct answers are given 
on page 8, column 4. 


1. Abysmal (uh-biz’mall) poverty 
is (a) deep or extreme (b) compara- 
tively slight (c) temporary (d) wide- 
spread. 


2. To vindicate (vin’di-kat) an act 
is to (a) criticize it severely (b) dis- 
cuss it (c) support or justify it (d) 
deny having done it. 


3. Unremitting (in’ré-mit’ing) ef- 
forts (a) are useless (b) go unre- 
warded (c) continue without interrup- 
tion (d) are slight. 


4. If an order is countermanded 
(koun’ter-mand’ed) it is (a) revoked 
(b) obeyed (c) emphatically repeated 
(d) disobeyed. 


5. A despondent (dé-spén’dént) per- 
son is (a) very happy (b) extremely 
discouraged (c) most unreliable (d) 
annoyingly talkative. 


6. Analogous (ah-nil’6-giis) situa- 
tions (a) are completely different from 
one another (b) are embarrassing (c) 
develop suddenly (d) resemble each 
other in certain ways. 
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IRAN OCCUPIES a strategic position in the Middle East 


Iran and Her Ruler 


Visiting Shah of Oil-Rich Middle Eastern Nation Is Seeking 


Close Cooperation Between America and His Land 


HE Shah of Iran is a “regular guy.” 

[he 30-year-old, handsome Iranian 
ruler, on his first visit to America, is 
wining thousands of admirers. 

‘Teen-agers turned out everywhere 
to admire his good looks. Football 
fans liked the way he caught on to the 
game, and joined in the cheering, in 
Washington. Americans across the 
country enjoyed the natural, easy man- 
ner of this king of a friendly nation 
of 17 million people. 

The Shah arrived from Iran as the 
oficial guest of our country on No- 
vember 17, aboard President Truman’s 
plane, The Independence. There was 
a round of official banquets in Wash- 
ington, the capital, and a trip to New 
York, for a gala parade up Broadway. 

Then, the Shah turned westward, to 
see our Detroit automobile factories, 
to visit irrigation projects, and to see 
other sides of our way of life. He 
planned to visit California about De- 
cember 5. Then, after the official part 
of his tour ends in mid-December, he 
was to go to Sun Valley, Idaho, for 
skiing—his favorite sport. 

It was the Shah’s actions at the 
football game in Washington that cap- 
tivated the crowds in the East. The 
Iranian was elected honorary captain 
of The George Washington University 
team, before its game with George- 
town University. He took his job 
seriously, and crossed his fingers to 
put the “royal jinx” on Georgetown. 
“Captain Shah’s” GW team won, 28 
to 7. 

There was a very serious side to the 
Iranian ruler’s visit, however, along 
with the gayety. The country of just 
over 600 square miles, which the Shah 
rules, is important in Middle Eastern 
military strategy. It is especially so 
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THE SHAH and Mr. Truman 


because of our troubles with Commu- 
nist Russia. 

Iran’s northern border is with Rus- 
sia and, on, the south, with the Per- 
sian gulf. Russia would like to con- 
trol Iran, for its oil deposits, among 
the richest in the world, and for its 
ports in the warm waters of the gulf. 

In 1941, when Britain and Russia 
were allies, they placed troops in Iran 
to keep out the Germans. The present 
Shah came to power at that time, with 
the abdication of his father. Both 
Russia and Britain promised the Shah 
that their troops would be withdrawn 
at the end of the war. Britain kept 
her promise. Russia, however, re- 
moved her soldiers only after pressure 
by the western powers and condemna- 
tion by the United Nations. 

The result of the Russian effort to 
dominate Iran led the Shah to seek 
closer cooperation with the west. His 
country shares, with the Philippines 
and Korea, a $27,640,000 fund for 
arms aid, which was voted by our 
Congress last fall. Now, the Shah 
wants additional aid for | 3; army of 
over 100,000. He discusse.. this with 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson, and 
with the head of our National De- 
fense Chiefs, General Omar Bradley. 

The Shah also is interested in eco- 
nomic cooperation. While rich in oil, 
Iran needs many things—more 
schools, improved health standards, 
irrigation of deserts, modern agricul- 
tural tools, new machinery, and addi- 
tional industries. A 7-year improve- 
ment plan, requiring about 650 million 
dollars, already is under way with the 
help of an American engineering firm. 

To go further, Iran hopes for a loan 
from the World Bank of the United 
Nations. Because her oil resources 
provide good security, the loan likely 
will be made. In addition, the Shah 
is seeking to interest American busi- 
nessmen in investing in his country. 
In this, too, he is likely to succeed, 
for he is ready to make attractive 
guarantees on the investments, and he 
promises that profits will be paid in 
dollars. 

Thus the Shah had a real purpose 
in visiting us, as a friendly ally. In 
all of his speeches he emphasized 
Iran’s desire for cooperation in de- 
fense of the anti-communist world, and 
in economic and social programs to 
raise world living standards. The 
Shah hopes, he said in New York, for 
relations “closer than ever” with our 
country. 

—By THOMAS F. HAWKINS. 





Science News 














The National Geographic Society 
says there is bad news ahead for the 
world’s whale population, for the 1949 
whaling fleet is now in the Antarctic. 

The modern whaling expedition is 
carried on by an expertly equipped, 
highly skilled fleet. At the head of 
the fleet is a large floating factory- 
vessel where oil is extracted, and the 
meat is cut up. Important by-prod- 
ucts are also prepared on this vessel 
by the tons of machinery carried 
aboard. 

The men who catch the whales travel 
in smaller craft about the size of 
trawlers. The boats are manned by 
a crew of 15 to 25 men who fire the 
harpoons and tow the captured whales 
back to the factory-ship. 

As usual, Norway has the largest 
number of whalers in the Antarctic. 
Britain takes second place with three 
ships, Japan has two, while Russia, 
South Africa, and the Netherlands 
each have one. 

Whale oil is the chief reward of 
these expensive expeditions. It is 
used in the manufacture of margarine, 
soap, machine oil, and many other 
products ranging from vitamin pills 
to lipstick. Whale meat is eaten in 
some countries, Japan, among them. 

x *« * 

Sable Island—a 20-mile stretch of 
gray sand off the coast of Nova Scotia 
— is often called the “graveyard of the 


ACME 
PORTABLE ATOMS now! This British 
scientist demonstrates a portable unit that 
can make atomic, radioactive isotopes. 
Putting the “atomic bucket” in the well, 
as shown above, lessens the danger of 
radiation. 


Atlantic.” More than 200 ships have 
been wrecked on its sandbars. At one 
time, the island was 100 miles long, 
but scientists say that within the next 
century it will disappear altogether. 
The heavy surf and violent storms of 
the area are eating it away. 

Mariners used to find it difficult to 
spot the island because it has no trees, 
stones, or grass—only sand. A radio 
beacon, operated 24 hours a day, has 
been put on the island and now warns 
ships of the danger. 

* * * 

A new device for removing snow 
from city streets has been perfected. 
It consists of a “melting pot’”—a tank 
device—suspended within the body of 
the truck and containing a box-like 
heater. As the snow is shoveled into 
the tank, it melts, and the water which 
is formed simply runs off into the 
gutter. —By HAZEL L. ELDRIDGE. 
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Tomorrow’s Careers - - Bus and Truck Drivers 


CCORDING to estimates, about six 
million men, one tenth of the 
working people in the United States, 
earn their livings as bus and truck 
drivers. Some have their own pick-up 
trucks and are really independent busi- 
nessmen. Others drive giant vehicles 
that transport many tons of cargo. 
Then there are the bus drivers on 
local transit systems, the cross-country 
bus drivers, and the drivers who work 
for retail stores, bakeries, milk dealers, 
and the like. 

All these drivers must meet certain 
basic requirements. They must be 
physically strong and have good eye- 
sight. They must also be alert and 
have good judgment in emergencies. 
A bus or truck driver is not only re- 
sponsible for operating his own ve- 
hicle safely, but he must also be on 
the lookout for careless driving by 
“the other fellow.” 

Beyond these basic requirements, 
the qualifications of a driver depend 
upon the particular kind of bus or 
truck he is to handle. Drivers of 
buses belonging to local transit sys- 
tems meet the public and are called 
upon to answer questions and give 
directions. This part of the work re- 
quires patience and a good disposition. 
Drivers of cross-country buses also 
deal with the traveling public. They, 
too, must be courteous and helpful. 

Drivers of milk, laundry, and bread 
trucks often act as salesmen for their 
companies. They must be ready to 
answer questions about their products 
and services, and they should be able 
to make themselves known and liked 
along their routes. 


Men who drive the large cross- 
country trucks must be able to stand 
the strain of long hours on the road. 
They may spend several days away 
from home. While there is, of course, 
adequate opportunity for rest, they 
must keep driving continuously during 
working hours to stay on schedule. 


BUS DRIVERS get good pay 


Men who own one or two trucks of 
the pick-up variety must combine the 
qualities of driver, salesmen, manager, 
and possibly bookkeeper. Their suc- 
cess depends upon their ability to 
“drum up” business and to keep their 
small establishments operating effi- 
ciently. 

Special training is not needed by 
young men who plan to become bus or 
truck drivers. They must, of course, 
know how to handle a car. Experi- 
ence in driving over difficult roads and 
in all kinds of weather is helpful when 
they look for their first jobs. Prospec- 
tive drivers should know traffic regula- 


tions and they should have had no seri- 
ous accidents while driving. 

Some firms want their men to know 
a little about automobile mechanics 
so that they can take care of minor 
repair jobs while their trucks are on 
the road. 

The large bus and truck companies 
teach their drivers to use their par- 
ticular types of equipment after the 
drivers are employed. They also teach 
them theother duties that may be re- 
quired—how to take tickets and make 
change, and how to deal with typical 
situations that may arise. 

The earnings of bus and truck 
drivers compare favorably with those 
of persons in other fields. Beginning 
salaries vary from $35 to $50 a week. 
An experienced driver earns from $50 
to $75 a week or more. Wages can 
be quite high, as is illustrated by the 
recent statement of a midwestern op- 
erator. He said he might apply for 
a job as driver of one of his trucks, 
since the drivers were being paid $500 
a month. 

Some branches of this work offer 
little opportunity for advancement, 
though others provide rather good op- 
portunities. In general, the best pos- 
sibilities for promotion lie with the 
larger concerns. A number of execu- 
tives in the nationally known bus and 
truck companies started their careers 
as drivers. 

Young men interested in this work 
should discuss the prospects with 
firms in their vicinities that employ 
drivers—large bus or trucking con- 
cerns, for instance. 

—By CARRINGTON SHIELDS. 





Historical Backgrounds --- Labor Unions 


ABOR UNIONS, which play such 
an important part in American 
economic life today, did not exist in the 
colonial period of our history. They 
first appeared shortly after the Con- 
stitution was adopted. 

A local shoemakers’ union was 
formed in Philadelphia while George 
Washington was President. Unions 
of carpenters, printers, and tailors 
were also formed in several cities at 
that time. These unions made slow 
progress, however, because they were 
unpopular with most of the people 
and because, under English Common 
Law, which still had much influence 
in America, such organizations were 
illegal. 

Despite difficulties, a number of 
unions were formed in the early 1800’s, 
and they gained ground rapidly dur- 
ing the presidency of Andrew Jackson. 
These were all small local organiza- 
tions, and they did not have much 
power. 

Just before the Civil War, some of 
the local unions were formed into 
national organizations, but it was not 
until after the Civil War that the 
formation of national unions on a 
large scale took place. At that time, 
the unions of many different indus- 
tries were united in a national organi- 
zation known as the Knights of Labor. 
It opened its ranks to all workers, 
whether skilled or unskilled. Its mem- 
bership reached one million during 
the 1880’s, but after that it quickly 
declined. 

The American Federation of Labor 


(AFL), made up largely of craft 
unions whose members were skilled 
workers, was organized in the 1880’s 
under the leadership of Samuel Gom- 
pers. Some other big unions of today, 
including the four railroad brother- 
hoods and the United Mine Workers, 
came into existence at about the same 
time. 

The Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations (CIO) was formed during the 
middle 1930’s, as a result of a quarrel 
within the American Federation of 
Labor. A group of union officials con- 
tended that the AFL was not doing 
enough toward organizing unskilled 
workers in certain large industries. 


pot | 

WIDE WORLD 

HOISTING FOOD to “sit-down” strikers. 
This type of strike, during which workers 
refused to leave the buildings where they 
were employed, was a labor development 


of the 1930's, 


The CIO, which they formed, became 
a powerful labor group almost immedi- 
ately. John L. Lewis was a leader in 
establishing the CIO, but later he took 
his miners’ union out of that organi- 
zation. 

Long after labor unions ceased to be 
regarded as illegal, employers contin- 
ued to hinder their growth. Many 
companies discharged workers who 
joined unions, and refused to bargain 
with union representatives on such 
matters as wages and working condi- 
tions. To remedy this situation, the 
Wagner Act was passed in 1935. 

Hailed as a “New Magna Carta for 
labor,” this act reinforced the right 
of workers to join any union they 
chose. It required each employer to 
negotiate over wages, hours, and other 
working conditions with the union fa- 
vored by a majority of workers. It 
also forbade management to engage 
in certain “unfair labor practices” 
named in the law. Many employers 
criticized the Wagner measure as be- 
ing one-sided and partial to organized 
labor. 

A wave of strikes, occurring at the 
close of World War II, prompted Con- 
gress to pass the Taft-Hartley Act, 
which placed restrictions on union ac- 
tivities. Employers declared that this 
law corrected “injustices of the Wag- 
ner Act,” but unions have regarded 
the Taft-Hartley measure as grossly 
unfair to labor. Ever since this law 
was passed, in 1947, labor leaders have 
sought unsuccessfully to have it 
changed or repealed. 








Study Guide 


Organized Labor 


1. What do many observers think is 
the most important development of the 
year on the U. S. labor front? 

2. How may the “crack-down” on the 
Communists and their sympathizers af- 
fect labor’s role in politics? 

3. In what way are American labor 
leaders taking action against communism 
on the international front? 

4. What different approaches have the 
AFL and CIO employed in promoting the 
organization of unions? 

5. In what way do the big labor or- 
ginizations take part in politics? 

6. Name three prominent leaders who 
got their start in union activities as mem- 
ber of the United Mine Workers. 








1. Do you think that the nation would 
benefit if the AFL, CIO, and the in- 
dependent unions all joined together in 
one organization? Why, or why not? 

2. Do you think that labor organiza- 
tions should bring pressure on law- 
makers, or do you feel they should con- 
fine themselves to negotiating with em- 
ployers? Explain your answer. 


Japan 


1. What does General MacArthur think 
alout the making of a peace treaty for 
Japan? 

2. Briefly describe the views of Rus- 
sia, of Australia, and of the Philippines 
on this subject. 

3. Why is it harder for Japan to earn 
her living now than it was before the 
war? 

4. By what means does that nation 
hope to improve its economic condition? 

5g Why is our government anxious for 
Japan to be on the road to economic re- 
covery before the occupation ends? 

6. What steps have been taken toward 
giving Japan a democratic government? 


Discussion 


1. Do you think that peace terms 
should now be made for Japan, regard- 
less of whether Russia is willing to take 
part in the proceedings? Give reasons 
for your answer. 

2. In your opinion, are there any new 
steps which the United States can and 
should take to help Japan get back on 
her feet comnanhealig Explain. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What kinds of studies are to be 
made during the joint Norwegian-Brit- 
ish-Swedish expedition to the Antarctic? 

2. Tell of the decisions concerning 
Italy’s former African colonies that were 
recently made by the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

3. Give two reasons for the present 
coffee shortage. 

4. What is the job of the Central In- 
telligence Agency? 

5. Why has the Shah of Iran been vis- 
iting America? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


. (a) deep or extreme; 2. (c) support 
or justify it; 3. (c) continue without in- 
terruption; 4. (a) revoked; 5. (b) ex- 
tremely discouraged; 6. (d) resemble 
each other in certain ways. 


Pronunciations 
Shigeru Yoshida—shé-gé'rd0 yé-shé'dah 
Hiroshima—he’ré-shé’muh 
Nagasaki—nag’ uh-sak’i 
Osaka—<'sah-kah 
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